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RECONSTRUCTION 

The war is over. It is with a profound sense of relief and thanks- 
giving that we look back on the last year and one-half with its un- 
precedented demands, its heavy burdens, its desperate efforts, and 
realize that the thing we worked for and struggled for has really been 
achieved. 

The army and navy have been supplied with the best nursing 
service this country could afford, and though there has been a scarcity 
at times at home, and much inconvenience owing to the dislocation 
of all forms of nursing service, we have come through without any 
serious breakdown anywhere, — indeed in certain respects stronger 
and more efficient because of the experiences and developments which 
the war has brought. The nursing profession has every reason to 
congratulate itself on the high type of leadership shown by its fore- 
most women and on the splendid loyalty and devotion of its great body 
of workers, not only those who volunteered in such large numbers for 
service over-seas, but those who chose in many cases the more prosaic 
but harder task of keeping things going at home. 

While it is gratifying to know that in essential things we stood 
the test and did the thing we set out to do, it was inevitable that the 
stress of war should show a number of weak places in our organ- 
ization and preparation not only to those of us who have long been 
conscious of them, but to the profession and the public at large. 
Practically every other type of institution or organization has had the 
same experience. Some have had to scrap their most treasured 
traditions and reorganize themselves from top to bottom to meet the 
relentless demands of the war; others, after having gone through 
a painful period of self-examination are just beginning to tackle the 
big job of renovating and re-building the old structure to meet the 
demands of peace. 

In many ways this period of readjustment is the most critical 
period of the war. Now that the greatest strain and excitement are 
over it is perfectly natural that we should all want to settle back 
again into the old pre-war ways, and seek a peaceful and ordered life 
under the old conditions, but the old order of things is gone and we 
are living in a new world with new problems to face in every depart- 
ment of the world's work. 
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Most of our nursing problems are not new, however, they have 
come down to us as a heritage from the past and they are so deeply 
intrenched in our whole system that we have sometimes felt there 
was no solution for them except through a radical reconstruction of 
the system itself. There is no doubt that it is really easier to measure 
up to a big immediate overpowering emergency than to undertake the 
slow painful work of readjusting an old established order, but it looks 
as though this would have to be our task in the coming months and 
years. If we fail here, we will have failed in the war, because the war 
has given us the opportunity to get out of the old grooves a little and 
to see things with clearer eyes. While everything is in more or less 
of a fluid state and people have opened their minds to new ideas, this 
is the chance to strike out into new lines of effort. If we wait even a 
year the chance may be gone. 

There is no question but that the time is ripe for certain changes 
in nursing. Nursing reforms have nearly always followed great 
wars, but they have not come about without concerted and energetic 
action. This action has usually come from people outside the 
established order because the people who were doing the work could 
not see the abuses which had become intolerable or had not the 
strength or courage to rise and sweep them out of existence. Since 
the establishment of modern nursing by Florence Nightingale, how- 
ever, there has been a steady effort on the part of nurses themselves 
to face their problems frankly and to handle them directly through 
their own organizations. The impetus toward reform has invariably 
come from within the ranks, and many abuses have been effectively 
dealt with through the courage and indefatigable energy of a long 
line of stalwart pioneers who have struggled unceasingly for better 
conditions. Most of these have been superintendents of nurses in 
our own training schools and we owe them a tremendous debt of 
gratitude for the work which has already been accomplished and the 
standards which have been won. 

But there are many perplexing problems with which we have 
never been able to make much headway and which, we are beginning 
to realize, are much too big and too complicated for us to handle alone. 
They have to do largely with our system of training, with conditions 
of living and hours of work, with the personnel of our nursing schools 
and with the whole complicated system of teaching and training. 
Fundamentally all these problems rest on an economic basis, as Miss 
Nutting is constantly pointing out to us, and we shall never get much 
further in our educational work until we can straighten out the 
tangled relationship of the training school and the hospital and get 
our schools on a sounder financial basis. This is a matter which does 
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not concern nurses and hospitals alone, it is a matter which primarily 
concerns the public health and welfare and it is only fair and just that 
the public should know just what the situation is and should be in a 
position to help in making the necessary reforms and adjustments. 

There have been many indications during the war that the public 
is beginning to take a very much keener interest in nursing and nurs- 
ing problems. In the first place the value of the nurse's work has been 
recognized as never before, and the country has wakened to the 
fact that this essential form of national service must be definitely pro- 
vided for, not only in preparation for war but in preparation for 
peace. Nearly every program for reconstruction, whether in the field 
of industry, or education, or social work, emphasizes the need for 
better health work and specifically mentions the need for more nurses 
and doctors. There is no doubt whatever that we are entering a period 
of rich opportunity, especially in the newer fields of public health 
nursing where the preventive and educational function of the nurse 
are being most stressed. 

But this increased recognition of the value of the nurse in the 
community brings with it greater and greater obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. Already a good deal more is expected of us than we 
are able to supply and the result is that we are laying ourselves open 
to serious criticism, which is now beginning to be of a rather open 
and specific kind. It comes chiefly from a few leaders in the educa- 
tional, social and public health fields, but we find it also among other 
classes of people. If we are going to put our work on a firmer basis 
for the future, we shall have to see just what there is of truth in 
these criticisms, and if necessary, make definite efforts to correct con- 
ditions that are responsible for them. 

(To be continued) 



